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BEADING

Notwithstanding his power as an anti-
slavery advocate, Whittier lived a quiet, re-
tired life. When he left the farm, he re-
moved to a smaller house near Amesbury,
Massachusetts, where he lived during the
most of his life. He died at Hampton Falls,
New Hampshire, September 7, 1892

Holmes

Holmes was a cousin of Wendell Phillips,
and a direct descendant of Anna Bradstreet,
the first American poetess. The Dorothy Q
described in his poem of that name was
Dorothy Quincy, his great-grandmother.

The deacon who built the "one-hoss shay"
was David Holmes, the poet's grandfather.
He was a captain in the French and Indian
War, and a surgeon in the Revolutionary
War.

"Old Ironsides," one of the most famous of
Holmes's poems, was written in 1830, and
was inspired by the order of the Secretary of
the Navy to destroy the frigate "Constitu-
tion." Holmes read the order in a newspaper,
and on a scrap of paper with a lead pencil
he wrote the stanzas at once, and sent them to
the '^Boston Daily Advertiser." The poem
was copied by the press throughout the coun-
try, and was even printed on handbills and
circulated about the streets of Washington.
It created such widespread indignation that
the Secretary countermanded this order, and
the old ship still floats. This poem was writ-
ten when Holmes was a law student and
only twenty-one years of age. This is prob-
ably the only instance in history where the
verses of a law student reversed the policy
of the government. His "Flea for the Old
South" performed a somewhat similar
service.

Holmes graduated from Harvard College
in 1829. Among his classmates were a num-
ber of men who gained a world-wide or na-
tional reputation in their respective callings.
In his poem "The Boys," written for the class
reunion of 1859, he refers in a pleasant way
to some of these distinguished classmates.
The "judge" of the poem was George T.
Bigelow, Chief-Justice of Massachusetts.
The "boy with the three-decker brain," was
B. E. Curtis, a justice of the Supreme Court
of the United States. The "boy with the
grave mathematical look," was Professor
Benjamin Peirce of Harvard, one of the most
celebrated mathematicians of his time. Jame*
IPreeman Clarke and Beverend Samuel Smith,

the author of "America," were also members-,
of this class.
We often hear Boston referred to as the
"Hub of the Universe/7 but we seldom as-
cribe the origin of this expression to Holmes.
In his "Autocrat of the Breakfast Table," he
makes one of his characters say, "Boston
State House is the hub of the solar system.
You couldn't pry that out of a Boston man
if you had the tire of all creation straightened
out for a crowbar."
Holmes also was the originator of the name
of the "Atlantic Monthly." When it was de-
cided to start this periodical the editorship
was offered to James Russell Lowell, who con-
sented to accept the position only on condi-
tion that Holmes should be secured as a regu-
lar contributor. To this Holmes replied,
"You see, the doctor is like a bright mountain
stream that has been dammed up among the
hills, and is waiting for an outlet into the At-
lantic." From this incident the periodical
took its name.
Holmes' fame is not confined to the realms
of literature. He was for thirty-five years
Professor of Physiology and Anatomy in
Harvard College, and was one of the leading
medical authorities of his day. It was due
to him that the microscope was introduced
into medical practice in the United States.
Lowell
Lowell came of a family distinguished in
many fields of activity. His father, grand-
father and great-grandfather were graduates
of Harvard College; his father was pastor of
the First Church in Boston. His grand-
father, John Lowell, as a member of the Con-
stitutional Convention of Massachusetts, in-
troduced into the Bill of Rights of the state
a clause abolishing slavery.
An uncle of the poet, Francis Cabot Lowell,
was a successful manufacturer, and the city
of Lowell was named for him. Another uncle
founded the Lowell Institute in Boston.
One of Lowell's ancestors on his mother's
side was a signer of the Declaration of In-
dependence.
During his college life, Lowell came in eon-
tact with many distinguished men of letters.
Among his 'teachers were Benjamin Peirce,
the mathematician of Holmes's "famous Class
of J29," and Longfellow. Lowell himself tells
ns that he read, while in * college, "almost
everything except the text-books prescribed
by the faculty." During his senior year he